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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


The FARM JOURNAL aims to be practical rather than theoretical : it 
treats upon subjects that are in season only, and in a brief and pointed 
manner. Its contributors are all practical men and women actually 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil, or the management of household 
affairs. It offers no premiums, gives no chromos, inserts no humbug 
advertisements, and is sent to subscribers at 25 cents a year—in 
Philadelphia county TWELVE CENTS additional for postage. There is 
no paper like itin America. People who approve of the above features 
are invited to become subscribers. Postage stamps received for 


all subscriptions. 
Important Notice! 

We are gettting up clubs for the following named newspapers and 
magazines. ‘The price affixed to each paper is the Publisher’s, and 
includes the postage. We will furnish each paper amd the Farm 
JOURNAL at the prices named : 


Germantown Tel , * $250] Gardener’s Monthly, - - 210 
Weekly Pate: - 200) Country Gentleman, - * 250 
Saturday Night,- - - 300 age - + 160 
Arthur’s Mi: - =f - «+ 225] Wide wake, - - 2+ 200 
Peterson’s ne, - 200] ScientificAmerican, - - 320 
Lady’s Floral an - : po Poultry World, - - - 12 
Vick’s Floral - Amer. Poultry Yard, (weekly) 1 50 
Amercan Agricultu Friends’ Journal ™ 250 
New York Tribune, "Weekly, H %0 Children’s Friend, - - 150 


That is both papers at the price of one. 

In the following list we give first the Publisher’s price, then a less 
price at which we will supply each paper, viz: Atlantic Monthly, 
$4.00, $3.70; Scribner’s Magazine, $4.00, $3.70; St. Nicholas, $3.00, $2.90; 
Lippincott’s Magazine, $4.00, $3.70; Harper’s Magazine, Bazar, Weekly, 
each, $4.00, $3.75; Demorest’s Magazine; $3.00, $2.50; Phrenological 
Journal, $3.00, $2.75; Waverly Magazine, $5.00, $4.50; Godey’s Lady 
Book, $8.00, $2.65; Practical Farmer, $2.50, $2.00: Weekly Times, 
Phila., $2.00, $1.75; Littell’s Living Age, $8.00, $7.50. 

That is, the figures in the second place are those at which we will 
furnish our own paper and each one named; the higher figures are 
tae Publisher’s regular prices. We will send on similar terms nearly 
all of the leading newspapers of the country. Subscriptions may begin 
at any time and any post-office, (except Philadelphia monthlies to 
persons residing in the city.) 


When & Red pencil mark is seen at this 


your pe h it means that 


will expire with next month. As we send 


popes = r the time is = at please eh poe for another year. 
(See ch clubbing rates above with magazines and newspapers, and 
to get the FARM JOURNAL without cost). 


When a Blue Fe mark is see seen at my sep a it means that 
your subscription expired, and that the paper sto Please 
remit before your name is en from the list. Postage stamps may 
be sentin renewal. Extraordinary! by AL cents and 
two new by posta we. own subscription will be advanced a year. If 
requested b; we will send you 2s few Ee gg bby to hand 
to neighbors and not now subscri fn cating money 
for the Farm SOURAL state whether it pase a fenced ora new 
subscription. 








Strawberries.—Seasonable Suggestions. 


Spring is the season usually chosen for setting out 
strawberry plants, but the work may be done in the fall 
and a crop grown in nine months. To do this cultivate 
the ground between the rows of the old plants at once and 
plunge small pots, filled with soil, into the earth to the 
rim, into which train the runners. In a few weeks the 
new plants may be transplanted, and if not allowed to 
throw out runners will produce a good crop next June. 
For extensive growers this will make a good deal of work 
that is avoided by spring planting ; but persons who have 
now no bearing strawberry bed can have berries next 
summer by this method. Probably, a better plan would 
be to cut out with a spade a cluster of plants from the old 
bed with earth adhering thereto, and set them on new 
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ground; if carefully done the plants will “never know ” 
that they have been removed. 

As to varieties: Many marketmen yet adhere to the 
Albany because it is the kind that fills the berry boxes. 
No variety produces an equal amount of fruit to the 
Albany, unless possibly the much lauded Crescent Seed- 
ling; and scarcely any yields as poor a quality of fruit. 
Some persons are sure that the Crescent is really the 
“coming” berry. According to our best light all varie- 
ties have their favorite soil and climate, and while they 
do well in some sections are worthless in others. The 
Albany is the only one that has proven an exception to 
to this rule, thriving, as it dees, everywhere. There are 
other kinds that may be ed as standard varieties, 
such as Lady Finger, Charles Downing, Great American, 
Monarch of the West, Chi Boyden, No. 30, Cumber- 
land Triumph and Capiain Jack ; these hold the market 
in many places, are largely and profitably grown, and are 
a far superior fruit to the Albany Seedling; yet in some 
localities every one of them is liable to fail. Of the new 
varieties that promise to rank with the best as to size, 
flavor, solidity and bearing quality the Sharpless’Seedlling 
and Continental must be named. Both are of immense 
size, wonderfully prolific, of firm flesh and most excellent 
flavor. If one-half that is said in their favor be true, 
growers need not hesitate about what variety to plant 
out largely. 

If any reader, not heretofore a grower of this fine fruit, 
should desire to go into the business our advice would be 
to try these new varieties moderately, but plant largely 
of such kinds AS ARE BEST AND MOST FAVORABLY 
KNOWN IN HIS NEAREST MARKET, and such as his 
neighboring growers can recommend from actual expe- 
rience. By this plan he will not go far astray. Another 
word : if designed for market let at least one-halfof the bed 
comprise the Albany seedling ; if fur home use only plant 
none of them. 





Useful Hints. 


(Our Old Almanac.) 

Plow and harrow soddy fields in the fall ; and add lime, 
harrowing in at that season, if it be in your power. In 
addition to other advantages of this operation you will 
thereby escape, either wholly, or for the most part, the 
annoyances of the corn grub. 





Sow Pure Grass Seed. 


BY WM. G. BURKE. 

It would be better to pay a double price for seeds known 
to have been raised by careful farmers rather than run the 
risk of obtaining them from unknown sources. Impure 
grass seeds are the main source of weeds and the most 
vigilant care is necessary to prevent the introduction of 
what may prove a life-long annoyance. 

Media, Pa, 
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A Suggestion. 

The price of stable manure in Philadelphia has been, 
and we believe is now, nearly double the price of the 
same article in New York. Itis too high. Let our far- 
meas quit buying it for a few months; stand off and let 
the price drop. 





GOOD BUTTER. 


BY WILLIS P. HAZARD, 
President of the Chad’s Ford Farmers’ Club, Pennsylvania. 


VI.—Working the Butter. 
When your butter has come give two or three half turns 


| of the paddles, forward and backward, to gather the par- 


ticles of butter together. Into your butter tray, whether 
round or oblong, which has been soaking with the paddle 
in ice-cold or pure spring water, place the butter, gathered 
from the churn with your paddle. Hold the tray up 
slanting with the left hand, and firmly press the butter 
with the back of the paddle, by a series of a sort of rock- 
ing motions of the paddle, pressing first with the edge and 
then on to the handle end of the paddle. Go over the 
whole surface of the bu*ter and if you have caught the 
proper mode of pressure and action it will present a wave- 
like apy earance, and the lump of butter will cover the 
surface of the tray. Then with the back of the edge of 
the paddle turn it in from the sides and press again in the 
same manner. If you repeat this several times, holding 
the tray in a slanting position, the buttermilk will run off. 

Now while the butter is well spread out, salt it, work 
it once or twice to partly incorporate the salt, and stand 
your tray sloping against the wall. Let it stand several 
hours, and then give it a final working to thoroughly in- 
corporate the salt, and extract the remaining buttermilk. 
A cloth is often used to sop up the milk from the butter ; 
it is frequently soaked in the ice-water and wrung out, 
Salting is done to the taste of yourself or customers, more 
or less. The rule should be just enough salt to keep it 
over market and until used, and not to destroy the fine 
aroma good butter should have, nor indicate the presence 
of the salt. Some put half an ounce and an eighth to the 
pound ; about sixteen ounces to twenty pounds is a fair 
proportion. 

We have spoken only of butter working by hand-power; 
but no farmer can now afford to be without a machine 
butter-worker, and also a printer. The best butter- 
worker now made is Lilly’s butter-worker, which will 
work from five to sixty pounds according to the size. 
The advantages are that it saves the hard strain upon the 
wrists, works the butter uninformly, and is cleanly and 
expeditious. It consists of a circular revolving tray, on 
which the lumps of butter are put, and by turning the 
handle the cone-shaped paddle of peculiarly ingenious 
construction delicately and properly works the butter as 
it is passed under it, without destroying the fine grain of 
the butter, which it is so important to retain. As the 
buttermilk is pressed out it descends the sloping circular 
tray and escapes through a pipe into a receiver beneath. 
Besides the great saving of labor and time, even the most 
ignorant can properly work the butter and prevent the 
greasy appearance which so much butter in the market 
has, and which an inexperienced worker by hand will 
be sure to do. 

The butter printer is also an ingenious mode of stamp- 
ing the butter and forming it into shape. We prefer to 
have the butter stamped in half-pound cakes, and marked 
so that by cutting it in half a pretty print of one-quarter 
of a pound is put upon the table. 

Bear in mind these rules: working the butter is one of 
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the most delicate operations, particulariy the second 
working. If not worked enough, it will spoil; if worked 
too much, it is spoiled already. It should not be too 
warm when worked, nor so cold as to make working it 
difficult. Dip the paddle into cold water, and if the 
butter is warm enough to put the paddle tnrough the 
whole mass without difficulty and dividing it without 
crumbling, and still hard enough to cnt clean and smooth 
without sticking to the paddle, then it is in right condi- 
tion. It must be worked with gentle but telling PRESSURE, 
but not MASHED against the tray. It should not be finally 
worked until it is dry; it must never come in contact 
with the hand; only the best salt must be used—Ashton’s 
Liverpool, or Onondaga factory filled, 





Apples.—What Varieties to Plant. 
Opinions of one hund a on tical men throughout 
Pennsylvania. 





The energetic secretary of the Pennsylvania State Board 
of Agriculture a few days ago sent out a circular to three 
hundred correspondents in every part of the State, re- 
questing them to name the three best 
apples for Summer, Fall and Winter. ® 
Answers have been received from one 
hundred, which, through the kindness of 
the Secretary, we are enabted to present 
& summary of. Fora summer apple 42 
favor Early Harvest, 30 Red Astrachan, 
15 Queen, 14 Bough. For fall, 26 for 
Smokehouse, 25 Maiden’s Blush, 20 Uspy 
36 Rambo, 12 Fallawater, 4 Strawberry _ 
For winter, 29 for Baldwin, 25 R. I. 
Greening, 21 Russet, 10 King, 5 Pennock, 
12 Smith’s Cider, 7 Seek-No-Further, 3 
Wine-sap. Secretary Edge says that 
many name “The Pippin,” but this is 
so general a term as to lose all signifii- 
cance. The following also received a 
number of votes: Ewalt, Swaar, Town- 
send, Doctor, Snow, Peck’s Pleasant, 
Pound, Paradise, Gate, Romanite, Straw- 
berry, Sheepnose and Benoni, but none 
of them are given sufficient prominence 
to entitle them to a place in the list. 

With these compiled returns as a guide he says that 
the result is in favor of the following list as the three 
best kinds : 

SummMER—Early Harvest, Red Astrachan and Queen. 

FaLu—Maiden’s Blush, Rambo and Smokehouse. 
paar pcan R. I. Greening, Russet or Smith’s 

er. 

As used by the correspondents the name Russett is to 
be taken in a general sense and as there are many dis- 
tinet kinds under this general name we may perhaps 
substitute Smith’s Cider for it. 

OPINIONS OF SECRETARY EDGE. 

Early Harvest, best early apple for ALL purposes; 
Queen, second best apple for all purposes. Red Astrachan 
ashy bearer, but good. Smokehouse, quality and bearing 
first-class ; fall too soon to be a good keeper. Maiden’s 
Blush, best fall apple for all purposes. Rambo, a shy 
bearer and too small for a first-class apple. Fallawater, 
good keeper; quality second class; productive and the 
second best fall or early winter apple. Strawberry, small, 
but of good quality ; a good bearer. Baldwin, quality 
good, shy bearer, good keeper. Smith’s Cider, a No. 1 
apple for general purposes, Pennock, good bearer, quality 
good but often imperfect. 

EDITORIAL NOTE. 

Contracted space forbids treatment of this subject in 
this number beyond what is given above, but the next 
two isues will present other views and facts in regard to 
varieties, derived also from the best sources, viz: practical 
and successful fruit growers; and also general notes on 
the culture of fruits and small fruits. In the meantime 
let us hear from growers everywhere giving suggestions 
that may occur to them. 


Reliance Raspberry. 

An important addition to our list of small fruits is made 
in the introduction of Felton’s seedling, the Reliance 
Raspberry, which we herewith illustrate. In an address 
before the Pennsylvania State Fruit Grower’s society last 


fall Wm. Parry, the distinguished horticultural writer 
and practical fruit culturist, thus describes it: “Reliance 








is another seedling raised from the Philadelphia, a bright 








red color, much larger, handsomer, firmer and better than 
its parent, bears transportation well, sells readily in mar- 
ket, and is wonderfully productive, having yielded over 
one hundred bushels per acre of fruit at one picking.” 

This is high praise and yet, judging from what we have 
seen of the fruit in Spring Garden market this season, 
none too high. No other berry looked so well, was so 
popular, nor sold so high, Messrs. Gibson & Bennett, of 
Woodbury, N. J., who have planted this variety largely, 
consider it the best yet discovered. They say it has never 
been known to winter kill, that it bears enormously, and 
meets with favor all over the country. It is certainly far 
superior to the Philadelphia, which, heretofore, has ex- 
celled all others in many resppets. 





Canning and Preserving.—General Notes. 


Most old housekeepers are sufficiently informed on this 
subject but there are others to whom a few suggestions 
may be valuable at this season. Every provident woman 
will prepare a supply of canned fruits and vegetables for 
winter use; preserves may do to embellish a table when 






RELIANCE RASPBERRY. 


company comes, but are properly going out of date for 
family use; they are expensiveand unwholesome as arule. 

Mason, or gem glass jars, with porcelain covers, are 
the best—tin should not be used for fruit; but may for 
corn and tomatoes. But the durability of glass jars 
makes them cheapest in the long run. 

For berries make a syrup of the sugar by boiling in 
water; then add the fruit and let cook until boiling hot 
all through—-five or ten minutes. 

Let peaches or pears cook until tender—fifteen to thirty 
minutes. 

Sweeten to suit the taste of the family: granulated 
sugar is as cheap as any. 

A pleasant bitter almond flavor can be given to peaches 
by putting in them a few of the kernels. Moore’s Favorite 
is one of the best canning peaches. 

Use a large mouth funnel in pouring the fruit into the 
jars. 

For spiced fruit one pint of vinegar and three pounds 
of sugar to seven of fruit. Need not be sealed. 

Some housekeepers thicken their berries with corn- 
starch. 

Frequently examine fruit during summer and fall to 
see that they are all right. Recooking will often save a 
jar of fruit. Keep in a cool, dark place. 

Do not expect success with poor fruit. 

Do not wash hand stains from berries with soap; use 
water with a little vinegar in it and then hold the stain 
in the fumes of a burning sulphur match. The juice of 
sorrel will remove fruit stains also. 

Before setting jars away examine them and screw them 
again tightly. 

If fall apples are plenty and winter ones scarce, some 
should be canned ; a few quinces—one-tenth part—gives 
them a quince flavor and improves them to most tastes. 

Tomatoes should be well cooked so that a fewer number 
of jars (or cans) may be needed. Sugar corn, to be canned, 
should be young and tender. 

A good winter dish is made by -anning green corn and 
ripe tomatoes in equal parts ; cook them separately ; and 
while hot, mix them together. When used, heat them, 
and season to taste. 

Cement for canning, where old-style jars are used, is 





made of four parts rosin and one of tallow. To open jars 
turn upside down in a pint tin of hot water to soften the 
cement. 

Some housekeepers are “ tired” of canned fruit, and so 
add more sugar, making a richer dish, but less rich than 
preserves. This they usually cook until the form of the 
fruit is lost, and put down in sealed cans. 

Fruit Drying. 

One measure that our farmers must adopt to make their 
business pay is to grow fruits and vegetables in addition 
toregular farm crops. Those living near cities and towns 
will have a ready market for all they can produce, if the 
business is intelligently conducted, while those more re- 
mote from such markets can dry and otherwise preserve 
their products for winter sales. The latter class may re- 
alize quite so much profit as the former. There is always 
a ready sale for a good article of canned and dried fruits 
and vegetables, and at remunerative prices ; and it can- 
not be held that ordinary farm crops bring paying prices. 
So, then, here is a field of enterprise open to any one who 
finds the times hard and the profits of the farm gradually 
growing “ small by degress and beautifully less.” 

In this connection we are reminded that ordinary sun 
or oven-dried fruit is not what the market requires. Con- 
sumers will not buy fruit so prepared when the Ryder or 
Alden evaporated article can be had ; hence the necessity 
of adopting some better method than the old oneof drying 
the fruit. A large number of evaporators have been in- 
vented and ny introduced, but most of them have 
cost too much for a farmer’s use, and therefore have not 
met the public want and have been abandoned, the only 
one that has proved entirely successful being the ‘ Ameri- 
ean Drier,” manufactured at Chambersburg, Pa., and 
sold at from from $40 to $60, a price that brings it within 
the reach of every one. It is constructed on correct prin- 
ciples, its product is of the ney: its cost is trifling, 
and its capacity almost unlimited. We advise our readers 
to send for a circular describing the drier and ascertain 
for themselves the extent of its merits. 
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Oil Stoves. 


The seventh page of our paper is decorated with some 
pictures of Perry & Co.’s oil stoves, a fact that our readers 
would probably have learned from their own observation. 
But we wish tocall their particular attention to these stoves 
and invite an inspection of the same. We havea double 
and single stove on exhibition at the Farmers’ Exchange, 
and housewives are invited to call and see them. e 
manufacturers claim that the “ Economic” will bake, 
boil, heat flat-irons, and do everything else that a stove 
ought to do, at a cost of one cent an hour per single stove. 
It has always been a favorite belief of ours that economy, 
convenience and comfort alike demand the substitution 
of oil for wood and coal for fuel in summer kitchens, and 
we are therefore gratified at the introduction of such a 
pretty, convenient, effective and safe an oil stove as this 
of Perry & Co. It is desired by the manufacturers to 
establish agencies in every neighborhood to introduce 
these stoves, and dealers in stoves and persons wanting 
profitable employment should correspond with them on 
the subject. 


—— 


Cow Milkers. 





Several parties are now advertising cow milkers and in- 
dustriously striving to find sales for them among farmers. 
William Crozier, of Northport, Long Island, N. Y., has 
sent us a sample which may be seen by any one visiting 
the FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. We sent it for trial to a 
dairyman who reports that it milked a cow as quickly as 
by the usual process and emptied the udder or snap 
Mr. Crozier ine that his is the original milker and 
and that parties have seized his invention and are usin 
it as their own. It is a neat, well-made instrument, an 
we judge a large number are being sold. We can really 
give no opinion upon its worth, some dairymen saying 
that it causes the cows to give limp and bloody milk, 
and go dry quickly. Wedo not see how it would have 
these effects, however, and should think that every dairy- 
man ought himself to make a test of it. The milker costs 
$3.00 by mail. re 


Fall Exhibitions. 


Penna. State, Erie. - - ° a 
New Jersey State, ‘Waverly, - ° « a 
New York State, Elmira, - - - ° 


Chester county, Pa., West Chester, - - - 
Monte county, re awe - - - 
Montgom: ., Pa., Ambler, - - - 
Peninsula, Del., Middletown, - . ~ - 
Burlington county, N. J., Mt. Holly, . - 
West bey, Ww + - - - 
Farmers’ Club, Solebury, Pa., 

York county, Pa., York, - 7 . - - 
Northampton county, Pa., Easton, - - - 
Bucks county, Pa., oe. - - - 
Hunterdon — N. J., Lambertvill 

Oxford, Chester Co., Pa., . - - - 
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Hauling Dirt. 


A message from West Chester, Pa. 

Ep1tor FARM JOURNAL :—You are too severe on haul- 
ing dirt, for practical men. I never had a better top dress- 
ing than my pond muck treated with lime and salt mixture 
under cover, mellowed by the frost, and spread on grass 
lands in thespring. Nothing pays me better than to clean 
out my pond. Hauled to the barn-yard and composted 
during the winter with manure, alternate layers of each, 
each is so improved as to make every load equal to a load 
of manure, WILLIs P. HAZARD. 

’ Another from Purple Cane, Neb. 

Your crack at the men who cart manure around town for 
fun is just right, but then the “dignity of labor” you 
know, is often the only dignity on the farm: brains are 
of no use to some men. 8. Rurus Mason. 

July 4th. 

Editorial Suggestions. 

Good pond muck, treated with the salt and lime mix- 
ture, doubtless is a valuable top-dressing for grass lands, 
and let it be used as such; but why cart it to the barn- 
yard? Cure it at the pond and haul it direct to the field. 

What do Nebraska farmers know about manures? 
Nothing, we should say, except the handiest way to get 
rid of them. In fifty years, after their soils have become 
exhausted and crops refuse to grow, they will begin to 
study the question of how to restore lost fertility ; but at 
present we expect no light from that quarter. 


THE POULTRY YARD. 


———eeoorrrr 


DR. A. M. 








DICKIE, EDITOR. 








Hatching Season Over. 


This month a few chicks will be hatched, but not 
many. The season is over for hatching and attention 
must be concentrated upon those that are hatched. They 
must not be exposed too much to the hot sun, in closed 
runs, or many will die. Chicks that have their liberty 
will forage in stubble and pastures now and grow finely. 
They will seek the shade when it is too hot, and should 
have feed in troughs in these shady places. We can only 
répeat what we have previously recommended for this 
feed. Boiled potatoes, drained and mashed and mixed 
with a little ground oats and good wheat bran and sour 
milk is the stuff to keep them thrifty and growing. Corn 
should be fed very sparingly, and never fed whole during 
August. A little whole wheat or screenings, or oats, or 
buckwheat or barley may be fed morning and evening, 
but no whole corn, and the slops above described during 
the day. This kind of feeding, with clean coops, and 
plenty of good water will insure rapid growth and satis- 
factory results. 


_— 


ROUP. 


A subscriber asks us to tell him what roupis. This is 
a disease affecting the eye, nostrils, mouth and throat of 
a fowl ; sometimes one of these parts at a time and some- 
times all of them at once. The disease is primarily an 
inflammation of the mucous membrane of the part affected. 
This part soon runs into a sore or mattery condition; the 
fowl refuses to eat, it emits a peculiar and offensive odor, 
and usually dies after a lingering illness. The nostrils 
become closed, or the mouth is filled with a bad smelling, 
cheesy exudation, similar to that known in our own race 
as diphtheria. When the eyes alone are attacked they 
swell and gather and often run out. 

Roup is a formidable ailment and destroys many fowls. 
After it has gone a certain length the disease becomes 
contagious, and will affect many or maybe a whole flock. 
It is produced by cold, damp, sunless, filthy quarters, 
cold rains, damp winds and*East storms. The disease is 
at first a cold, but the inflammation soon runs into an 
exudation on the surface of the mucous membrane 
attacked, and will destroy the fowl if not attended to. 
It is a disease of the fall, winter and spring months, but 
may occur at any season. 
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Dosing Chickens, 


We were asked yesterday to give an unbiased and dis- 
interested opinion about giving apparently thrifty and 
healthy chickens medicines. This, of course, touched us 
in a tender spot; our unhesitating reply was, however : 
“ Don’t do it. Let well enough alone!” This answerdid 








not include the administration of “ Douglass mixture,” 
which can scarcely be called a “ medicine,” but is a simple 
tonic and very useful for poultry, old or young, when un- 
dergoing their moult and during the “ heated term.” 

Many people, though, don’t know when a chicken or a 
fowl is ailing at sight. They may appear to be all right 
when they are not, and this lack of power to see that a 
chicken is not exactly right often results in mischief. 
The AVERAGE poultry keeper may and should be prepared 
to treat his fowls for ailments as soon as they occur; but, 
unfortunately, they leave it too long, and their chickens 
die ‘before they know it.” But to the careful, experi- 
enced poultry-keeper our advice is to keep a little, good 
poultry medicine on hand and use his discretion in ad- 
ministering it. 





Incompatibles. 


We often of late see the direction given in poultry pub- 
lications to add carbolic acid to whitewash for use in the 
poultry quarters, thus to endeavor to secure the disin- 
fectant and insecticide properties of the acid. This is 
another illustration of the mistakes that are made in 
popular practice. Lime-wash, to be worth much when 
applied, should be strongly causticin reaction. Carbolic 
acid, as its name implies, is in the opposite group of 
chemical substances. Acids and alkilies, when mixed, 
combine to form new compounds called salts. These are 
of various kinds, as salts of potash, salts of soda, salts 
of iron, etc., the alkaline part of the compound, whatever 
it may be, giving the name or the basic part: thus, sul- 
phuricacid and potassa combine to form sulphate of potash, 
carbonic acid and soda toform carbonate of soda, ete. A 
combination of carbolic acid and caustic lime would form 
a carbolate of lime, a new and different substance from 
either of those going to form it, and of much less value 
than either for the aaa for which they are used in 
the hennery. 

The better way is to use the whitewash by itself, and, 
after it gets dry, to mix the carbolic acid in simple water 
and with a whisk of some,kind sprinkle or spray the so- 
lution in every part of thé house and grounds where its 
effects are desired. This will give the best results, both 
in cleaning, sweetening and purifying the quarters, and 
in destroying vermin. -of parasites can thrive in 
an atmosphere charged with the fumes of carbolic acid. 
Chicken lice are usually pretty lively in August, and it 
is well to look after them. 


As to the Present and Future. 





We don’t know whether our readers fully appreciate 
our efforts in the Poultry Department or not, but we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the editors of poultry 
journals appreciate them pretty fully. We find the scissors 
are used on the poultry articles in the FARM JOURNAL 
freely, and in many cases no other credit is given than 
“selected,” or ‘‘ Ex.” We can stand this if other folks 
can, but we think it simply a matter of courtesy to 
acknowledge the name of the FaRM JOURNAL when its 
articles are copied in other journals, 

We do not say it boastingly, but we do aver that there 
is as much, or more practical, valuable matter, referring 
to the management of the poultry yard in our columns 
as in any regular poultry paper published in the country. 

It is in contemplation to increase the size of our paper 
and thus give more room for our department, and give us 
a chance to branch out a little more and discuss some of 
the problems that are occupying the attention of poultry 
breeders, and to give some insight into the technicalities 
of the business of poultry breeding as a fine art. We 
have many subscribers and ers who can assist us, 
both in this direction and in the matter of practical man- 
agement and the general economies of the business. We 
intend to make ours the best poultry paper in the country, 
and ask our readers to help us. 


+> 


A New Poultry Club. 


A poultry club was organized at Pottstown, Pa., the 
latter part of June. Its members are men who are em- 
ployed in the iron works and men who are in other kinds 
of business, including one clergyman. It bids fair to be 
a good working club. Levi G. Thomas, of the Pottstown 
Iron Company’s works was elected president ; David 
Williams, a Reading railroad man, secretary ; John M. 
Cunningham, druggist, treasurer. 

We had the pleasure of being in attendance at the first 
meeting of the tub and were ree's with the personel 
and animus of the members. begin right, because 
they admit they have much to lowe, and will be read 

ers, as they are men of intelligence and spirit. We 








commend their example to those living in others of our 
manufacturing towns. Poultry breeding is a pleasant 
and innocent amusement, and an excellent recreation for 
a man who has been confined at labor all da: , Whether 
at mechanical or clerical work. There are tty towns 
within one hundred miles of Philadelphia, in each of 
which a poultry club would be a desirable thing. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most ; therefore, our readers, in answering any ad- 
vertisement in this paper, will please state that they saw 
it in the FaRM JOURNAL. 


FARMERS’ 
BONE AND FERTILIZING 


COMPANY. 


| Sige received the Highest Medal and Certificate of 

Merit at the’great Centennial Exposition at Philadel- 
phia, call the attention of all interested in a geod, honest 
Fertilizer to their improved list for 1878. Superior to any in the 
market for the price. Analysis Guaranteed. 


HIGH GRADE NITRO-PHOSPHATE, 
HIGH GRADE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
IMPROVED ACIDULATED PHOSPHATE, 
TREE, VINE AND PLANT FERTILIZER, 
Send for a circular. Bie GROUND BONE. 
T. W. TREGO, W. STRAWN, Sec’y. 


a ate a ata nae 











Treas. 
W.A. FISHER, President: 


Office, 116 N. Delaware Ave., PRERADEEIPENA. 
Factery, Mifflin Street, — nna. 


No.1 PERUVIAN GUANO. 


The subscribers having effected an a an arrangement with the Peruvian 
Government Agents by which they have constantly on hand 


Pure No. 1 Peruvian Guano. 


which they will deliver from their own stores in Philadelphia and @ 
timore, or the Government stores in New York or timore. 

SELL NO GUANO. BUT WHAT WE RECEIVE DIRECT PROM 
GOVERNMENT STORES. Therefore, parties buying of us can rely: 
on receiving none but a pure asic ae for a descriptive pamphlet. 


Cc 
No. 141 North Water St., Phila., Pa. 
ZEBEDEE HAINES. 


THOMAS M. HARVEY. 
rpuomas M. HARVEY & SON, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 
BREEDERS & SHIPPERS OF 


—GUERNSEY AND JERSEY CATTLE,— 


Yorkshire and Berkshire Pigs, 


From Imported Stock. Also Bronze Tuer” and Dark 
Brahma Chickens of the most noted strains. _ bd 


~  T, WALTER & SONS, 
BREEDERS AND SHIPPERS OF IMPROVED STOCK, 


CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE AND POULTRY. 


Lambs wom our Imp, Linecoin herd will be ready for shipping 
in September. 4to6 mos.old. Chester White, Berkshi 
Essex Pigs of all ages now ready for shipping. Also Dark and 

Light Brahmas, Dominiques and Game Chickens, Bronze Turkeys, 
Rouen and Pekin Ducks, Etc. Eggs from our different yards now 
ready for shipment, warranted true to name. Send stamp for de- 
scriptive circular, sample of wool, photographs, etc. ddress 

“La GaaNae | ARM,’ ’ West Chester, Chester Co. Pa, 


- JERSEY RED SWINE. 


Have been bred in New Jersey 20 - ears, are now a distinct 
breed, and are relied on by the best Apt bany, as the most healthy, 
vigorous, and profitable breed ; attain art heaviest weights, with leas 
feed and i —— Pi 8 to 10 weeks old, now y. boxed pes 
shipped, guaranteed satisfactory and to arrive safely; one a he 5 
pigs, not Skin, § $15; 3 pigs $20. JOHN 8S. COL 


Keystone Poultry Yards. 


J. CHANDLER, Kennett are, Ches. Co. 
tu. g Breeder and Bhipper of Fhere ugh oultr “Kaen 
niques, i White Cochins, White and Whi 
Bek Polis 8. Ham burgs, 
n 


Plymouth Rock Rocks and ned Game 
itams. _Eags for sale in season from my First Prize stock. 


PITNER’S CHICKEN CHOELRA POWDER. 








Loorestown, New y dersey. 


enna attention of Tapes and Poul “fh rs is called to the fact 
the above-nam ion wil CERTAINLY CURE are 
PREVENT CHICKEN nA. It has Lad th y tried in 
man: and has come to 


ce, 25 cents per no ng it. tn? our storekeeper for 
it, yh 25 cents and receive a pool | from the 
i A asus Garin E ane 
B.--The trade rt — by pd B. — & Co., 62 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ POULTRY-KEEPERS 


You Should Use Dickey’s 


POULTRY POWDER 


uth 2 Be! BEST PREPARATION FOR POULTRY IN THE 
ET. It is the outgrowth of a large practical experience in 
pm keeping and not merely a mixture of some es which 
THEORETICAL poultry k 78 think to be good for chickens, but is a 
strictly scientific preparation. It will keep the chickens and turkeys 
healthy and thrifty, and prevent loss from disease. Any one whose 
chickens or capheve ove ailing or ae doing quite to please whim, will 
find it profitable to use this postage 
Trial Pac paid, - 2% Cents. 


Declecscnn? Sina Kish BaP in Wholesale Grue boases or 


BR. 4. M. D IE, Doylestown, Pa. 
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ALL ications intended for publication should be addressed 
to the Editor, and should give the name of the writer. 

Tx raditor desires to receive for publication the experience of prac- 
tical ~~ -~ and women on agricultural and household topics. Let al! 
communications treat upon matters of present interest. Everything 
out of season will be laid aside until the proper time. 

It is not deemed necessary to send receipts to old subscribers who 
renew unless requested to do so. New subscribers will notice in 
the first copy received (for August), the Publisher's signature to the 
tubjoined receipt, written with a blue pencil : 

Received Twenty-five Cents in full payment for 
the Farm Journal one year, ending with July, 
1879. 








WILMER ATKINSON, -  Ejditorand Proprietor. 
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Pennsylvania and Lllinois. 


The Philadelphia FARM JouRNAL goes for a man who 
cuts firewood in harvest time, but advises the wife 
to stick to cobs, chips, old broom handles, buckets, etc., 
until the last sheaf of oats is in the barn. Come “ West, 
young man,” where coal is mined from under a soil whose 
su-face, tickled with a hoe, laughs with golden crops. If 
not, cut your fuel when the snow flies. 

We scissored the above item from the editorial columns 
of a venerable Western contemporary, the Prairie Farmer, 
of Chicago, in the State of Illinois. We shall not go West. 
Pennsylvania soil, tickled with a hoe, makes a better re- 
turn than the boasted prairie lands of Illinois; and it 
may not be presumptuous in us to suggest that we mine 
a few car-loads of coal annually. 

The average cash value per acre of corn grown in 
Pennsylvania in the year 1876 was $19.25; in Illinois, 
$7.75; wheat in Pennsylvania, $16.50, Illinois, $8.64; 
oats in Pennsylvania, $10.01, Lilinois, $5.20 ; hay in Penn- 
sylvania, $14.95, Illinois, $9.35; and the average cash 
value per acre of all the principal farm crops in Pennsy]- 
vania was $15.65, and in Illinois $8.10. The average yield 
of corn per acre in Pennsylvania in 1876 was 35 bushels, 
while Illinois could boast of but 25; of wheat the average 
yield in Pennsylvania was 13.2 bushels; prairie soil 
yielded but 9.3; Pennsylvania grew 28.6 bushels of oats 
per acre and Illinois but 20. The total value of the wheat 
crop of Pennsylvania for the above year was $23,425,000, 
while that of Illinois was worth but $21,799,200. 

In the value of milch cows and sheep we are far ahead 
of our Western sister; her horses are worth more than 
ours, but in hogs and mules we offer no competition. 

These figures, taken from the tables of the Government 
statistician, will doubtless surprise many of our readers, 
and may even be new to the’Prairie Farmer. We may as 
well mention also another fact in regard to the value of 
Pennsylvania productions, viz: the petroleum annually 
taken from her wells is worth more than all the gold and 
silver mined in the United States. Of her coal and iron, 
and the extent and value of her varied manufacturers, we 
need not now speak, and will do no more than hint at 
them. But the young man will not go West, having in- 
sufficient inducements, nor wil] he advise others to do so, 
while “milk and honey” flows so profusely in the 
Keystone State. Our farmers, annually increasing the 
fertility of their jands by the application of manures and 
by thorough tillage, are making the State a poor one to 
emigrate from; while prairie soil, robbed of its natural 
richness by a most ruinous system of agriculture, will, in 
time, become unable to support the meagre population 
now drawing subsistence therefrom. 


An Idiotic Policy. 


We repeat, what we have frequently said, that it is a 
senseless policy to admit foreigners indiscriminately to 
ourshores. During the last quarter over 30,000 emigrants 
arrived in this country; of these how many will join our 
army of tramps, who now prowl about the country and 
live by plundering our people? This is a question we 
wish answered. It is not only idiotic but it is wicked to 
admit these foreigners without first ascertaining who of 
them will be likely to become good citizens and who bad ; 
and then not to exclude the latter. 

We will welcome all good elements of foreign emigra- 
tion, but the bad elements must be shut out, or the con- 
sequences will be lamentable, even endanger the life 
of the Republic. We beg our readers to give this matter 








the attention its importance deserves. While complain- 
ing of the tramp nuisance please consider that every 
emigrant ship is liable to land a batch of these wretches 
upon our shores, and that it is our policy of welcoming 
emigrants without examination that has inflicted this 
evil upon us—to say nothing of greater ones. A few more 
strikes like that of last summer, with arson, riot and 
bloodshed triumphant over law and order, with an army 
of tramps in charge of railroad lines and State govern- 
ments, and moving from farm to farm in the destruction 
of labor-saving machinery, may serve to open the eyes of 
our people to the dangers which threaten them and the 
remedies that will save them—if not too late. It seems 
that nothing less will. 


Weather Indications. 


The daily weather “ Indications ” seem to be less cor- 
rect than when first sent out four or five year’s ago; at 
least there is no improvement in them that we can see. 
They are of little use to farmers, both from their inaccu- 
racy and the impossibility of reaching the rural districts 
in time to be of service. The daily reports of the New 
York Herald are greatly superior to those of the Govern- 
ment, and forecast the weather several days in advance 
with remarkable accuracy. Our Government weather 
boss had about as well shut up shop, so far as any public 
benefit being derived from keeping open. And yet these 
reports ought to be, can be, and some day will be, made 
very useful to farmers. 








The Rural New Yorker has an experimental farm and 
now the American Agriculturist is establishing one. 
Just wait awhile until we get ours, and then you will see 
the dirt fly. We intend to dig a culvert through the 
middle of the farm for drainage ; we shall plow eighteen 
inches dewp and subsoil below that; we will make our 
own fertilizers by an ingenious mixtures of soils; and 
carry on all operations by steam-power, from rocking 
the baby to grinding beets for sugar. And we shall let 
our readers into all our secrets. Subscribe now, before we 
buy the farm! 


SUBSOILING, underdraining, deep plowing, dirt haul- 
ing—few now there are todo them reverence. Each is 
proper in its place, but each is a luxury few farmers can 
afford. What follies have been committed in the name 
of each during the last forty years, let the agricultural 
doctorstell! Our paperisnot large enough for the record. 








It costs the publisher of the FARM JOURNAL three or 
four hundred dollars a year to exclude quack medical 
and other swindling advertisements from its columns; 
but in compensation we can point with pride to our ad- 
vertising columns as the cleanest of any newspaper in the 
United States ; and this is compensation enough. 





TRUCK gardens, fruit orchards, fruit ice-houses, soiling 
crops, root culture, utilization of liquid manure, spring 
chickens, early lambs, evaporated fruits and vegetables, 
intelligence and pluck, are words that suggest a way out 
of the difficulties that surround the average farmer in 
the Middle Atlantic States. 





But three States in the Union exceed New Jersey in 
the average cash value per acre of farm crops, viz: 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Nevada. And yet some 
ignorant people seem to think that New Jersey is a barren, 
sandy plain. Such folks have much to learn. 





For sugar beets you must plow the ground a foot deep, 
for that is the way it is done in Europe. Well, if this is 
requisite for a crop of sugar in this part of the country, 
we will forego the crop of sugar. 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 


nnn 











The Farm. 

Cows like fresh water on a hot August day just as 
well as their owner ; and they ought to have it. 

For fencing and building purposes timber should be 
cut at this season; it will be much more durable than 
when cut at other times. 

Lard should not be used to grease wooden axles, as it 
will injure the wheels. Who can give us a recipe for just 
the right thing for this purpose? 

Zt 4s the opinion of some dairymen that a heifer 
should be milked as long as possible after her first calf, 





and should have an abundance of milk-producing food 
to stimulate the flow of milk ; that her future character 
as a good milker depends largely upon such treatment. 

George Sharpless, of Chester county, Pa., says that 
orchard grass is worthless for hay; it is a nuisance. 
And George, who is a working, intelligent farmer, has 
tried it thoroughly. 

W. JM. Singerly, of Montgomery county, Pa., fed 
last year 60 head of cows and 6 horses on a 84 acre farm, 
buying no feed of any kind. Of course he did this upon 
the soiling system. 

Lose no time in getting in a patch of rye for early 
cutting next spring; you can thus have yellow butter 
several weeks before your neighbors, and save buying 
several bushels of bran and other feed. 

Privately 8. Rufus Mason informs us that his “ prepa- 
ration for curing harness galls upon horse or mule is the 
only article I ever knew that will effect a cure while the 
animal is at work.” His advertisement is in the FARM 
JOURNAL this month. 

Cure for cattle that have swollen by eating too much 
green food: Make what is by some called “‘ white lye,” 
by putting about a pint of good house ashes to about two 
quarts of water. Stir it a little, let it settle, and turn off 
the clean water. This, when poured down the throat of 
the creature diseased, will speedily effect a cure. One 
quart bottle full is sufficient. 

4 new potato growing inside of an old one—the for- 
mer half exposed to view—is a freak of nature rather 
odd, we should say, but we have it exhibited on the desk 
before us. Where now is the man who would like to 
make a fortune by introducing this wonderful potato to 
an unsophisticated public at a dollar a pound? Plenty 
of such men, we guess, in New York. 

Twenty-five years ago, the Guenon system of judg- 
ing the character of a milch cow was better known to 
dairymen in this country than it is to-day ; but it seems 
now that the subject is coming up again with more promi- 
nence thanever before. The State (Pa.) Commission will 
doubtless report in its favor and offer the strongest evi- 
dence of its truth, Any one who cares to understand all 
about Guenon’s theories will find them fully explained 
in a 50-cent pamphlet published by C. B. Rogers, of this 
city, in 1853. Mr. Roger’s address is now 133 Market St. 

The sparrows—those plundering foreigners that we 
have so frequently condemned—ate Mr. Buckwalter’s 
wheat nearly all up, stripped the buds from the pear trees 
of William Sharpless ; also the buds from the plum trees of 
William Cloud; and Payne Gould has no fruit at all this 
year, because the swallows destroyed his fruit buds. 
Tirese gentlemen all live at West Chester, Pa. We say 
again that these birds should be killed. whenever found, 
for they are a pest that will do an immense amount of 
mischief to farmers and fruit growers if left to multiply 
at their own sweet will, and they have no qualities that 
compensates for their extreme viciousness. 

The Lawn. 

For August.—Callas, Cyclamen and Oxalis may be re- 
potted the last of this month. Use very rich soil for the first 
mentioned, but poorer for the others. Sow Mignonette 
seed for winter blooming in six-inch pots of fine light soil 
and keep moist. Thia out the plants if too thick, and 
give plenty of light and air as soon as they make any 
growth. Some rose growers at this season bind moss 
around the stems of their standard roses, which generally 
produce a fine growth. Austrian briar roses should never 
be pruned. The middle of August is a good time for 
starting slips of Fuchsia and Geranium; young plants 
make such rapid growth that it is better to provide each 
fall for the succeeding spring than to take much trouble 
with old plants. Summer-blooming Fuchsias may be 
allowed to rest in a cool, shady place. Seeds of Pansy, 
Hollyhock, Canterbury bells, Lychuis, Poppy, etc., may 
be sown. Everlastings for winter bouquets should be 
gathered before fully expanded, tied in small bunches 
and dried in the shade. If Lilium Candidum requires 
resetting it should be done after blossoming, using no 
manure and covering at least four inches. Carnations, 
Bouvardias, etc., that are expected to bloom in the winter 
must not be allowed to blossom now, but be pinched back 
to produce thick, compact plants. Cut off your Gladiolus 
spikes as they fade, but leave the foliage untouched to 
ripen the roots. Gather seeds as they ripen, selecting 
from the largest and most perfect flowers. Cobca Scan- 
dens and Smilax may be started now for winter blooming. 

Upper Dublin, Pa. Mrs. W. J. T. 
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Moles.— 1 hear an inquiry about catching moles in 
your paper. I can make the traps and catch the moles, 
that being my occupation for many years in England. 
WILLIAM NIGHTINGALE, Newfield, N J. 

A good many readersof the FARM JOURNAL would like 
to know how moles are caught by Mr. Nightingale.—Eb. 

Some chap down in Baltimore says that if a strong so- 
lution of lime water—the stronger the better—besprinkled 
over cabbages in the evening, by the next morning not a 
live worm can be seen, while the cabbages will seem to 
= been benefitted. He may, and may not, have guessed 
at it. 

Very salty, hot water sprinkled over the walks will 
clear them of grass and weeds. More than one application 
may be necessary, but the remedy is effective. 

Those plants intended for removal to the window 
garden in the fall, should not be allowed to bloom now. 
Every bud should be pinched off as it appears. 

Tuberoses may be started this month and next for 
flowering in the winter. 

Evergreens may be set out in August and September. 

The Garden. 

A portion of the sugar corn patch should be left un- 
disturbed for seed and the earliest and the largest ears 
should only be saved. The practice of taking seed from 
the latest nubbins quickly causes degeneration of the corn. 

Those few farmers who have a celery bed well 
started and have saved their egg plants from the potato 
bugs will find frequent applications of liquid manure from 
the barnyard to greatly increase the growth of these 
plants and add to the extent of the crop. 

The young blackberry canes should have the tops cut 
off, and as the side branches grow they should also be 
clipped, so that the plants will grow stocky. The young 
shoots should also be thinned out. The old raspberry 
canes should, after bearing, be cut down, and new ones 
should be thinned out. A good coat of barnyard manure 
should be applied to both. 

The few gardens that are seen among our farmers 
are miserably overrun with weeds, which are permitted 
to increase until their removal becomes so serious a job 
as to appall every one; and hence it is often difficult to 
find a beet, parsnip or carrot among the weeds. Whereas, 
if a few minutes only were regularly bestowed by some one 
of the family every day, as the season progresses, the 
weeds would be kept under, and the vegetables would be 
increased in size and flavor by the operation of sun and 
air.—Old Almanac. 

And so our ancestors were harassed by weeds, too, and 
neglected their gardens! We thought they rose early 
and caught the worm every time. It seems not. 

August notes, from our Old Almanac :—From the 
middle to near the last of the month is the common time 
for sowing the main crop of field turnips; some spinach 
may be drilled in among your late set cabbage; earth up 
your growing celery ; summer dress and prune your grape- 
vines by shortening the endsand taking off the side shoots. 
We have known onion seeds sown about this time to suc- 
ceed admirably well; they stand the winter and need no 
transplanting, growing very freely without any disposi- 
tion to go to seed, have no core and ripen ten days or two 
weeks sooner than those set out in the spring, andare every 
way better. Attend duly to keeping the grounds, borders, 
walks, and alleys clean from weeds in every part, neatly 
dressed, raked, rolled and mowed. Your annual fall 
flowers being now in their highest bloom and perfection, 
induce many to walk in the garden to enjoy their beauties. 

The Orchara. 

Volumes have been written for the agricultural press 
during the last fifty years in favor of mulching fruit trees, 
and yet who has been benefitted ? Not that we disbelieve 
in the good effects of mulching do we ask the question, 
but that we think equally good results can usually be 
reached by keeping the soil around the trees loose and 
mellow by cultivation and at less expense. No mulching 
is needed if the ground is well worked and kept so. This 
practical men know in spite of all that professors have 
said and written in favor of mulching; and they will re- 
tain the knowledge in spite of all yet to be written on 
the subject. 

Al friend in Gloucester county, N. J., is testing the 
plan recommended by 8. 8. Grubb, of Wisconsin, for sav- 
ing the plum crop from curculio, viz: smoking with 
burning gas-tar. We shall be glad to record success but 
fear we shall not be able todo so. If others are trying 
it, please report. 





The quince is as partial to a good, rich soil, well 
drained, as any other fruit tree, and will be found to as 
well repay good cultureas other fruits and crops. A good, 
strong soil, suitable for corn, is adapted to the quince. 
They will not thrive in a wet soil. Never abate vigilance 
in watching and destroying the borers, which will other- 
wise soon destroy the trees. 

If any reader possesses any variety of fruit—apple, 
peach, pear, or plum—that is remarkably prolific, or 
that possesses other good qualities, let us hear from him. 
If the variety is a new one, all the better. 


_ THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 
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Art thou weary, tender heart? 
Be glad of pain; 
In sorrow sweetest things will grow, 
As flowers in rain. 
God watches, and thou wilt have sun 
When clouds their perfect work have done. 





HOME TOPICS, No. 16. 
BY FAITH. 


AMONG the incidents of a summer season on a farm or 
in a country house, few are more common than the en- 
tertaining of company. The old story of the awkward 
‘country cousin ” putting her refined city friends to the 
blush is entirely obsolete, and the facilities for traveling 
are rapidly shelving the more modern version of “ sweet 
simplicity ” and “ignorance of society life;” and with 
the gradual leveling of intellectual distinctions between 
city and country, it would seem as if the interchange of 
visits should be on a par; butit seems to me that our city 
friends have rather the best of it. Their houses are gen- 
erally convenient, their servants are not liable to be called 
on to attend to any duties outside their regular routine ; 
the city itself provides entertainments for visitors, and 
above all, the productions of the world are offered that 
they may select for their table as suits their taste or their 
purse. But we country folk do not have that great com- 
fort in our houses, of water on every floor, and probably 
bath-rooms also; and the amount of water which must 
be carried up and down to make our city friends comfort- 
able is no small item; not that WE are untidy, but from 
necessity we learn to make less water answer the same 
purpose, Our servants are not ours at all, but actually 
part of the farm force; they must be up by daybreak, 
say 3.30 A. M. and on till 9.30 or 10 P. M., not for our com- 
fort but that the farm work may extend “from sun to 
sun”; they must be prepared to feed six or eight extra 


- men at any time with little or no notice, if the wheat, or 


some variety of peaches should ripen more rapidly than 
was expected, or the thresher should arrive unexpectedly. 
Potatoes come to them with far more than their own coats 
adhering to them; peas, beans and all vegetables must 
not only be prepared but gathered by their hands. 
Chickens do not come to them picked and clean looking, 
but must be caught and killed; nor are there many farms 
without some dairy work. 

Now the farmer’s wife shares in all this, and when 
company comes, knowing that it can afford no pleasure 
to her servants, she tries to avoid adding to their work by 
taking as many extra steps as possible herself, and she is 
right to do so, for the extra pay which the citizen may 
give for extra service would amount to nothing where the 
servants are already taxed to their utmost. Our friends 
want some of our society also when they come to see us, 
in fact there is little else for entertainment at an ordinary 
farmhouse, and we wish to enjoy their visit ourselves. 
But to most country housekeepers the great difficulty is 
to provide a variety for the table; of vegetables I know 
many, if not most, farms have a supply, but pork, in some 
form, is often the only meat attainable. Now ham, hot 
or cold, boiled or broiled, may be very good, but hogs 
only have two hams and the supply is not limitless ; if it 
were, a repetition even of good ham is tiresome. To most 
houses the butcher cart comes once or twice a week, but it 
rarely brings anything but beef, and that often of poor 
quality. Now the farm family are used to salt meat as 
regular food, with an occasional beef stew or small roast 
for variety, or chickens as a special treat; for relish at 
breakfast and supper, salt fish or salt pork is almost in- 
evitable, and curd, fried potatoes, sliced tomatoes in their 
season, and stewed fruit “help out.” I have not named 
eggs, as most farmer’s wives would hésitate about using 
them in such quantites as to make a meal of them for the 





whole family, Citizens, however, are accustomed to meat 
at each meal, and when beefsteak, cutlet, mutton chop, 
liver, etc., fail as relishes they can fall back on fresh fish 
of all kinds, oysters, crabs, lobsters—why, the very men- 
tion of them makes the country housewife “ sigh after the 
unattainable.” What is she to do when these sybarites 
come to visit her? They will say, “Oh, there are plenty 
of chickens and eggs”; but, my friend, if you have com- 
pany for two or three months and give them three or four 
chickens twice a week and eggs in proportion, your poul- 
try yard isan uncommon one if you have any left for your 
own use and as stock fowls, without calculating on sell- 
ing either. I made no large estimate, for an ordinary 
family can dispose of four chickens very easily. 

The only suggestion I can make to those who are worry- 
ing thus over table deficiencies is just, DON’T ; offerto your 
friends just what you would to your own family, and if 
they are not content, they will at least learn from experi- 
ence one of the differences between city and country life— 
of course, I do not mean to include the old and delicate 
friends ; every effort must, and will cheerfully, be made 
to tempt their appetites ; little extra dainties can be pre- 
pared for them which you could not offer to a tablefull. 
A few thoughtless folks give trouble sometimes by keep- 
ing the breakfast table waiting, at least, I have heard so. 
A very special reason only would detain my family, for 
nowhere is an early start more needful than on a farm ; 
unless visitors are old or sick, call them when you rise 
yourself, and if not ready for breakfast let them come 
down to find it over or partly so—they will likely be 
down next day in time. In other words, let your friends 
in all things share your home life while with you; they 
will know you, and it, far better if you do. 





New Process Flour. 


Many are the readers of this department who pride 
themselves upon the superiority of their bread, and such 
will be interested in knowing that a much better quality 
of bread can be made from what is popularly termed “‘ new 
process”’ flour than from the ordinary kind. This flour 
differs from the other in being composed of a larger pro- 
portion of gluten and a lesser proportion of starch. 
Bread made of it does not become dry so quickly and is 
very much richer in elements necessary for human food. 
A barrel of this flour will make more loaves than the old 
kind, and less of it will be required to be eaten to support 
the system. It is, however, much higher in price, and 
perhaps there is no economy in its use. The wheat berry 
is chiefly composed of starch, gluten and woody fiber. 
The starchy particles have less cohesion than the glu- 
tinous parts of the kernel, and therefore much of the 
starchy portion of the berry is reduced to flour by the 
first operation of grinding. The gluten cells predominate 
near the covering or bran, and are not pulverized so 
easily as the interior of the kernel. Much of the outer 
portion of the berry will come from the burrs in the 
form of granules, among which are mingled and to which 
adhere, portions of the bran. Now, these granules are 
glutinous in character, and gluten is what gives strength 
to the flour. 

The new process consists in removing the particles of 
bran from the gluten by means of air currents and seives, 
to which motion is imparted. That portion of the flour 
heretofore sold as “ middlings,” at a low price, is now 
converted into an article of fiour that readily brings a 
higher price than the best flour as formerly made, and 
the superiority of which is everywhere acknowledged by 
breadmakers who have used it. We shall expect that 
“premium” loaves at our agricultural fairs will be 
made hereafter of new process ”’ flour. 

N. B.—This item reads very much like a paid-for 
“ puff,” which, of course, it is not. We want our readers 
to understand that this paper puffs nothing for money ; 
that not a line of editorial mention is ever charged for, 
and that we commend nothing but what we believe 
possesses genuine merit. 





“Philip” wishes to know whose duty it is to get out 
of bed at night to put extra covers on the children when 
the temperature suddenly falls; and also to close the 
windows and darken the room to keep the flies out, at 
four o’clock in the morning. Isn’t it a great deal easier 
for the wife to do this than the husband ? and is it not her 
place to do it? It requires a mighty effort for a man to 
arouse from sound sleep to attend to such matters, whereas 
@ woman can do it without any trouble; therefore should 
she not do it? “Phillip” hopes the ladies will not all 
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rise in indignation at his simple inquiries, but give the 
matter fair consideration and truthful answer. We hope 
our readers will attend to “ Philip’s ” case without delay. 

The carpet pest is on its way. We presume there 
is no doubt about it. They have it bad in Buffalo, N. Y., 
where it seems to have begun its depredations, and now 
it is telling a tale of woe in the towns around Boston, 
Mass. It pulverizes carpets beautifully and there is no 
such thing as having carpets and this insect in the same 
house long at a time. So our gentle readers may save 
themselves the trouble and expense of buying new car- 
pets, and try and get the old ones worn out before the 
pest enters their households, We make no extra charge 
for this timely warning. 

Vursing women are often forbidden to eat acids or 
acid fruits, lest the milk should turn sour. Vegetable 
acids as soon as they are taken up into the blood are con- 
verted into alkaline carbonates long before they could 
reach the milk glands, therefore their acidity is destroyed. 
Instead of being avoided, fruits are extremely desirable 
as articles of food for the nursing women. This is the 
opinion of Dr. Jacobi, in St. Louis{Medical Journal, and 
is probably correct. 

What books shall children read? This is an impor- 
tant question for all parents, and we want our readers to 
answer it. Few mothers can find time to read juvenile 
books in order to ascertain what is fit to place in the 
hands of their children, and the combined knowledge of 
our “ Household ” readers will be of great value to those 
having the instruction and guardianship of young minds. 
Let every one who knows of a good book tell us of it. 

T he boy who sees mamma put brandy into her cookery 
and asks, “give me a taste,” and is told it is awfully 
wrong todrink it, will have his private views on mamma’s 
consistency, and as he grows older, he will reason: Mam- 
ina likes hers cooked ; she can take itso. I like mine raw, 
and I will take it that way.” If that boy goes down to 
a drunkard’s death, the mother’s hands are not guiltless 
of blood. 

Whenever four generations succeed each other with- 
out occupying themselves with manual labor, the children 
which constitute the fifth generation die young, and with 
diseases of the chest; labor with the arms being indis- 
pensable to the proper development of the organs of 
respiration. So says a French philosopher, and we have 
no doubt of its truth. 


4 word to wives: if your husband scolds you, hold 


your tongue, 

4 werd to husbands: if your wife scolds you, hold 
your tongue. 

Good wives don’t scold. The same may be said of 
good husbands. 


How to Do Things. 


Rub fat-trons occasionally with beeswax to prevent 
roughness from rusting. 

Iced tea, at this season, is liked by some people. Add 
a little lemon juice to each glass of tea. 

In preparing fruits for canning boil them gently. 
Rapid boiling destroys shape and substance. 

Dried beef gets hard in hot weather but may be 
softened by placing in sour milk a day or two. 

Bake in a pudding dish alternate layers of tomatoes, 
sliced onions and bread and butter. Excellent, weare told. 

Somebody informs us that a small quantity of green 
sage placed in the closet will cause red ants to disappear. 

Ht is said that by adding a tablespoonful of grated 
horseradish to each quart of pickles or catsup they will 
not mould at the top. 

In « thunder-storm the safest position is to sit in the 
middle of the room and place your feet on the rounds 
of the chair.—Old Almanac. 

We said « year ago that corned beef should not be 
boiled, but should simmer four or five hours. Boiling 
makes it tough. If the beef is to be eaten cold let it re- 
main in the liquor until used. Important suggestions are 
often forgotten in less than a year ; hence this repetition. 

4 druggist recommends the following and several 
ladies have testified to its efficacy incleaningsilver: Make 
a smooth paste of two teaspoonsful of aqua ammonia and 
one of whiting. Apply to the silver with a damp sponge ; 


1 a dry and then rub off with chamois skin ora flannel 
clo 


Use plenty of salt in your meat pickle ; that is cover 
everything up with salt. If the liquid is exposed to the 
air it is liable to spoil in warm weather. Salt is cheap 








and besides when done with can be given to stock, spread 
upon the asparagus bed, or used to kill grass in garden 
walks. This is really an imporiant matter. 

Bleaching hats.—W hen your straw hat needs bleach- 
ing, first scrub it well in water softened with borax, using 
very little soap; then rinse in borax water, using a tea- 
spoonful of powdered borax to a basin of watzr; bleach 
it in the sun for two or three days; if the hat is very 
yellow, a little lemon juice rubbed on will prove effective. 

Graham bread.—E. B. L., recently read before the 
Bucks county, Pa., Agricultural Society her method of 
making Graham bread, as follows: “One pint of boiled 
milk, one-half cup good hop yeast, teaspoonful of salt ; 
mix quite stiff with fine wheat flour. When light, add 
one tablespoonful molasses or sugar, one ditto of lard, 
and knead with Graham flour. Let it stand till light 
again, then mould and bake when sufficiently risen, just 
as most housewives do bread made altogether of fine 
flour. Some prefer to mix with the unbolted and knead 
with the fine flour ; either will answer.” 

Pot-pie.— { wondered while reading answers to J. 
R. B., if she ever used the remains of beefsteak, cutlets, 
etc., in making a pot-pie for the next dinner. Linea 
deep dish with good paste, cut the meat in peices, slice 
white potatoes raw, put a layer of meat, then potatoes. 
with sliced onions and parsley, thyme or whatever is 
liked best, season with pepper and salt, add gravy left 
over, or water enough to cook well, dredge a little flour 
over the top and cover with the paste; bake in the oven 
until the crust is well done. This is excellent if made 
well, and we think it a treat to have pieces of meat left 
over. Pork made up the same way is nice, and a few 
scraps may be added with the beef and cutlets.—SvusIE. 

Linden, N. J. 

Matches, it is true, are cheap, yet the sum paid for 
them each year in an ordinary household is considerable 
and may be lessened by the free use of paper lighters. 
These should be always at hand. Strange as it may 
seem few persons know how to make them. The paper 
should be cut into strips one foot long and one inch wide; 
start the curl at one corner of the paper with the left 
hand, and with this hand twist the lighter holding the 
paper loosely with the right hand as the twist is formed. 
Do not attempt to twist with both hands. Odd as it may 
appear there are times when a person skilled in the 
operation cannot make a lighter, not being able to get 
the twist started right. Old newspapers are excellent 
for making lighters. 


Hygienic Hints. 

The proper course for a mother to pursue with her 
young children in hot eeu is to keep them cool. In 
excessively hot weather, if long continued, they are liable 
to dysentery and kindred complaints. These troubles can 
be lessened, if not avoided, by keeping the children cool, 
and this is to be done By clothing them lightly, feeding 
them sparingly of rich s, and bathing them frequently; 
that is whenever overheated. Do not use cold, but tepid 
water, and in case of a sudden change from warm to cool 
weather, secthat the perspiration be not suddenly checked 
during waking or sleeping hours. In case of diarrhea 
of children or adults trie the patient to liquid food, 
avoiding solids, and put it down as a fixed fact that ripe 
fruits, cooked or raw, Gompose a diet natural and proper 
for summer weather, in health or sickness—though there 
may be varieties of fruit that do not agree with certain 
constitutions. If thesecardinal principles be carried out 
there will ordinarily be no sickness not easily overcome 
without the use of medicine, which quite as often retards, 
as aids, nature in the restoration of health. 

in old dentist says when a child’s tooth decays it 
should be extracted and then need be no fear of the jaw 
contracting to an injurious extent. This applies to the first 
teeth. This, however, is a disputed point among dentists. 

Flesh is subject to more ills arising from two little 
physical and mental work than from too much. 

Lots of people have “lumps” which they fear are 
cancers, But if cancers, they will often be subject to 
sharp, stinging pains in the affected parts. 

Some mothers in the country are too proud to let 
their children go barefoot; yet barefoot children nearly 
always enjoy good health. 

Wanted to Know. 
A GOOD remdy for dyspepsia. 
How to take rusts or spots off knives and forks. 


“THE cost of a oil stove.”—E. “Write to Perry & 
Co., Albany, N. Y.—Eb. 





ADVER MERMERIS, 
"ADVERTISERS like to new which paper r benefits 
them most; therefore our readers, in answering any ad- 
vertisement in this paper, will please state that they saw 
it in the FARM JOURNAL. 








TO DAIRYMEN AND STOCK BREEDERS! 
Choice Fresh 


Ohio Winter Wheat Bran 


For lowest voy in car-load lots, delivered at your nearest railroad 


station. 
HICKS BROWN & CO., 
Mansfield, Richland Co., Ohie. 


Use Peck’s Improved Liguid Atomizer, 


. Cotton Worms, Rose and Pear yt 
nfecting Hospitals, Vessels, Stables, Hen 
est Grove Manu tari 

WEST "GHOVE, ¢ CHESTE } OO., PA. PA. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of Friends, gives a 
thorough collegiate education to both sexes, who here pursue the 
same course of study and receive the same degrees. For catalogue, 
giving full particulars as to course of study, terms, etc., address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore College, Sw ARTHMORE, Del. Co., Penna. 


STAUNTON 


FEMALE SEMINARY, 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA, 
Zeachess, iastading Mrs. Gen. J. ae hs Stuart, competent, kind. Terms 
Good board ranted. Climate, mild, heal — 
xtravagance p prohibited. Discipline excellent. Not sectarian. 
for catalogue to _Rev. J. I. MILLER, A. M. 


. A. GARRETT, 








ying Potato B 
=, <3 ribs and 
Houses, Etc. 





Sucessor to GARRETT BROS., 
Artist in Photography. 


No. 828 ARCH STREET, PHILA., PA. 
_ Wap HEADs 4 SPECIALTY. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY, 


RAYON AND INDIA INK PORTRAITS, 
IMP. seals AND CARTE DE VISITE. 
Ase & PH 
06 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


G. BYRON MORSE’S 


Popular DINING Rooms, 


912 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Are next door to the office of this Journal. Our readers will find my i 


an excellent Dinner and. Lunch at extremely low prices. 
when in town. 


AVERILL BARLOW, 


45 S. Second St., (Bel. Market), Philadelphia, Pa. 
Has a great variety of the New Styles 


Queen Anne and Kastlake Forniture, 


In ASH OR WALNUT, gp bra with a large stock of all the latest de- 

signs of Chamber, Parlor. mong AS gga room and Cottage Furni- 

ture. Also, Woven igs of various patterns, 

Bedding, Mattresses of cae 7 eunlliy. Fo! rine and Oriental Chairs, 
ls, &c., at very low prices. 


PIANO Pass.c4rees ny ORGAN 


Superb Grand Square 
legant Upright Pi Pianos, cost $800, only guile bd y Style, right 


Organs Organs, 
ree $300, only SLID, Elegant $375 


rgans, 16 stops, cost 
Mirror top Organs, only $105. Tremendous sacrifice to close out 
resent stock. Kmamemse New Steam Factory soon to be e 


sin Fae with i ~ Panes about cost Pianos and “Organs 
ANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 














XHIBITION OF SPECIMENS es EXHIBITION BUILDING. 
‘eeth, $1 to $59; Sets, Ay 96, $8, $10. be and beyond 
competition. CHARLES A. WHIT 
235 North Tenth Street, eaaie Arch. 


LL | PARTIES DESIRING TO PURCHASE OR SELL FARMS 
should consult 

GEO. R. KRESSLER, 105 S. Fifth St., Phila., 
who has a large umber on hand for sale or exchange. 


L FINE FARM IN FAIBFAX 
e bn A within 10 miles of Wash- 








ington and 5 of Alexandria; t. Vernon tract. Will sell 75, 
80 or 160 oe. PY cane orc’ of Apple, Peach and Pear in bearing— 
851 —_ fe myer a ae well timbered. Climate 
best to be Fs pe thy ; and good fences ; midst 


of old settlement STetothers FE ds poe 8, churches, stores, shops 
convenient. Terms easy. A most excellent chance to secure a farm 
near one of the best markets in the Re Address J. C. WAY, 
Mockesson, Del., or NATHANIEL WAY, Accotink P. 0., Va. 


45,000 Acres KANSAS 
UNIVERSITY LANDS 


FOR SALE. 
These lands belong to the University of Kansas. They conetie 
some of the richest farming lands in the State, and are located in the 
following ay A counties: Woodson, ‘Anderson, Coffey, Lyon =e 
Waubaunsee, and Allen. They have been appraised by aw = 
the State. ood wi wit be sold Cd oda 5 3 acre, according to — ty, 
and nearness to railroad sta’ MS, one-tenth down, and 
mainder in nine equal mae § ‘“nstallm ents with 10 
For further information apply to Vv. P. 
Agent University Lands, Enterprise. Kansas 


ERD mente seaeet CATTL 


B SOUTHDO SHEEP, 
IMPROVED CHESTER WHIT SWI 
OR BRONZE TURKEYS, 
Bred and for sale 1 E 


ASTBUBN BREEDER, 
t Run Farm,” New Hope, Buckajcounty, Pa. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


Six inch Best, Most Hard 

tive. Pua? Ti THIS a hte ad SAVE A YEAR. GR AT 4 AMERICAN, 
MONAR ESSEX, CUMB. TRIUMPH. SHARP very 
large, coy 5 rm, sweet, excellent, ee and productive; should be 
in every collection. CRESCEN' ex pk wan “JACK and 


others. Send for catalalogue. 
Cinnaminson, New Jersey. 


THE “LILLY” 
Butter-W orker. 


=. was BETTS, proprietor of Bloom - 
tage Farm, Uamden, N. J.,,says 
16 cy st the perfec ection of a butter-worker. 4 
Mr. ZEBEDEE HAINES, at West Grove, 
Chester Co., Pa., says: “ It workssatisfac- 
torily, and T would not be without one.” 
th gentlemen named above are makers of 
“Gilt-edge butter.” Guaranteed the best 
— If returned in thirty days money 
‘unded. Send for circular. 

_©. H. B. TRIEBELS, No. 316 Race ‘St, , Phila., Pa. 











This Fertilizer is entirely 
It will pay a 
qt fre- 








eAT FERT, 
<o® “eq 
WHANN'S 


reliable. be’ 


handsome return. 


quently doubles the yield of } PLow RAND 
Crops when properly o RAW BONE 
“P~ ¥ SUPER PHOSPHATE 







plie d. 





STANDARD GUARANTEED 
200 lbs. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WHANN & Cs 


For circulars and price address 








Walton, Whann & Co, "3sseseresst 


Wilmington, Del. 














N. E. cor. Twelfth & Are 


i" i 0). WARD PRODUCE | ‘COMMISSION | 


MERCHANTS, 
POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, ETC., 
Also Agents for Hornby’s Steam-cooked Wheat and Oats. 
No. 279 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 
[ Est’d 1845, ] Reference, Irving National Bank, New York City. 


Lady Attendant. 


| 


while the animals are at work. Newer fails. Price per package, 
free by mail, 25 cents. 


Saddle and Harness Galls. 


I make a preparation to apply to raw sores, which heals them up 


Ss. RUFUS MASON, | 
Purple Cane, » Dodge Co., Neb. 








THE “CONRAD LOWER’ FARM WAGON. 


40 YEARS 
BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC. 


— 


WILL LAST 


A Lifetime. 


a of mgly built, of the best material, and first-class in 
Mapes. "While ther oentiey ot my work is fully maintained, far- 


on will note a decided reduction in the prices of these celebrated 


wago' 


vee will be furnished with side and rear locks, shift- 


Eac! 
ing ton tongue, “thimble-skein” or wood axle and 3 or 4-inch tread. 


ns are admirably adapted to all farm work and road 


hauling, = give absolute satisfaction to every farmer who 


ever owned one. 
Bes 


An inferior wagon is dear at any price; get the 


it. Call on or address 
EDWARD NEAL, 
13 miles North (Successor to Conrap LOWER,) 
of Philadelphia. Jarretiown, Mont. Co., Pa. | 





Manufacturers of Fine, Light and 
Heavy 


CARRIAGES, 


| Finest Physician n Carriages a specialty. 


4s Market wagons made at moderate prices, : 


GREGG & BOWE, 


REPOSITORY, 
h Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





——— 


HY WEAR A TRUSS FOR LIFE, WHEN ‘You CAN BE 
cured by wearing one of 
R. Leigh’s Electro-Galvante Trusses? 
Elastic Belts, Stockings, Su rters and all kinds of Trusses, 
12 N. Ninth St, (Above Market), Phila. - 








| WE ST. a 5°. PLUMMER, Cambridge, Md. 


DON’T GO Maryland and its advantages. Descriptive Cata- 





| Excursion, except Sars, round trip, one e day. 1.00, - 6.15 A.M. 
Accommodation, except days, - 8.00 A. M. and 4.30 P. M. 

| EXPRESS. except Sunda, “ - - - ” 10 A. M. 4and 5.30 P. M, 
| EXPRESS, Saturdays on ee, ae 2.15 and 3 P, M. 
Sunday Accommodation, - - - - TAM. 
Sunday Express, stops only at Egg Harbor, *- = * A.M, 

LEAVE ATLANTIC CITY, 

ACCOMMODATION, except Sundays, - 710A. M. and 4,05 P. M, 
EXPRESS, except Sundays, - - 4%. 06, 11 A. M., 5.50 P. M. 
EXPRESS, Mondays only. - - 610 A. M, 

| EXCU RSION. —— Sundays, - - - 6P,M, 
Accommodation, - "Exp ross 5.45 P.M, 


ON SUNDA 


| After the Harvests are gathered take a trip to the Ocean. 


CAMDEN AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD, 





Shortest Route to the Sea-shore. 
Fast Express Trains run through in 90 minutes. 
Trains will leave VINE street Ferry, Philadelphia, 
FOR ATLANTIC CITY: 


30 P. M.; 
Fare, e1 bo. Roand Trip Tiekeis, fe po $1.50, 
. H, MUNDY, Agent. 


ASHLAND HOUSE =p-srrtarsonec 


Atiantic City, New Jersey. 








RELIEF FOR HARD TIMES!! 


A SURE INVESTMENT !! 
BUY LAND OF 


The Union Pacific Railroad Comp’y. 


This Company has 3,000,000 acres of the Best 
fim the orid; for sale in NEBRASKA, at 
Prices and on Terms that make it chea) 
own a farm than be without. Short 
ters! Long Summers! Come and see. 
Cheap fare from all principal points. 
Write for information. Sent every where. 
LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. R. R. Co., 
Cor. 9th and Farnam 8ts., Omaha, Neb. 
S@ Refer to this advertisement. 








2 Styles of Cards, 10¢.. or 10 Chromo Cards, 10 cents, with 
ie) name; Outfit, 106, J. B. HUESTED, Nassau, N. Y. 
FINELY PRINTED bee ig pe CARDS, no 2 
40 alike, = Pr? name on them all, for only 10 Cents. 
PRINTING CO., North fo’ , Conn, 





THE “ECONOMIST” OIL STOVE. 


New York City, 


Stove with Sad-Iron Heater. 


For all the varied culinary operations that can be performed with an ordinary Cooking Stove or Range, the “ Economist” is complete. 


Double Stove with Oven and Tea-Kettle. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


Albany, NT 





UTILITY, BEAUTY AND ECONOMY 





power to perform the cooking for four to six persons, at a cost of one cent per hour for fuel. 
PERRY & CO., manufacture 150 per day of these stoves and over 100 varieties of Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges for coal and wood. They employ 1,500 
Js Dealers are invited to send for Catalogues and Price Lists. 


men in three of the largest Stove Foundries in the world. 


PERRY & COMPANY, 


Chicago, Ills. 
COMBINED. 








Stove with ‘Broiler. 


The single stove has ample 
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MEMORANDA. 





p@ Decidedly the pleasantest line 
between New York ad Philadelphia 
is the Bound Brook route. We know 





PAPAL AL ALD 


for we have tried both. 

ja@-The fare to Atlantic Ci from 
Philadel 1 over the safe, old line, 
is only for 10 days and 


both way “e, is is almost as cheap 
as Gutins at = For starting of 
trains see time-table on page 151. 
pa@- \nformation is wanted in rega 
to a new fertilizer called the tee 
Grower,” manufactured in Philadel- 
phia and sold at$25 per ton. If any of 
readers know anything about its merits 
we should be glad to from them. 

Farmer readers of this paper 

have a good variety of wheat - 
a pure article of timothy or other seed 
can advertise the same at the raty ot 
$1 cag nent te Those wish- 
ing to sell their farms may find a pur- 
chaser in this way. 

Wm. Praul, of Bucks Co., Pa., 
has # duck that has laid 92 eggs this 
season and is still at it. This beats 
Mon county. Red 

Better still ! Harry Morris’ two 
ducks have laid 212 this season. 
.. is seven years old and lives at 

bury, N. Quack! Quack! 

van An inferior hotograph is 
worthless; more a that, it i is a 
source of annoyance and mortifica- 
tion. It is ee best to go to the 
real artist for a picture. rrett is 
one of only three or four artists in 
photography in Philadelphia. His 
place is near the Farm JOURNAL 
office, on Arch street. 

We have subscribers to the 
Fak JOURNAL in nearly ev ater 
in the Union. It seems to be li 


The high favor the paper meets with 
a is extremely gratifying to 


the pub 

, trip would that be to 
the New York State Fair at Elmira, 
from the a to 13th of September, 
taking the Switchback, Watkin’s Glen 
and Niagara Falls by the way. The 
North Pennsylvania railroad has just 
issued a beautiful illustrated route- 
book, giving cost of such a tour and 
hundreds o others, which may be had 
free by writin to Ellis Clark, Esq., 
Front and Willow St., Philadelphia. 


ja The largest retail trade done 
by any house in Philadelphia is, of 
course, done at the “Grand Depot,” 
Thirteenth street, (from Market to 
Chestnut.) But one house in New 
York is said to excel it in amount of 
sales, that of Stewart’s. The reason 


why the people so throng this place i is 
fais roe Pronth i the egg 

A large of the 
business is done nail orders 


an — the swe 
selected by samples and 
seut sey tage 
M3 hed our Girls Ought to 
Know,” is the title of a book recently 
blished by M. L. Holbrook & Co., 
ew York. a is written by a lady. 
A careful glance through its pages 
convinces us that it contains a great 
deal that “Our Girls” should know; 
and those who have daughters in the 
house will find such instruction as the 
book gives of far more use to them 
than the silly twaddie found in the 
modern novel, Itisa wholesome and 
sensible book. It costs $1.25 by mail. 


p= ty Berkshires pigs for sale 
- oar advertising pages seen = : and 
the ers ma u t that 
they are true bh Cravens ~ 
Thomas M. Harvey. 
Harvey & Son also Ganson oe na 
sey an pow wd Cattle, Yorkshire pigs, 
poate eee other stock. Our readers 
may na catalogue and photo- 
graphs of some of this extra stock by 
ee | requesting the same by Postal 





aa ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"ADVERTISERS like to know which paper 
benefits them most; therefore, our readers, in 
answering any advertisement in this paper, will 
please stute they saw it in the FARM JOURNAL. 


FOR SALE! FARM i Hichmond, Va. 


Adress for 30 days, J. J. QUANTZ, salisbury, N 
Naw TUBNIP SEED.—PURPLE Or. 
and bt. - 


FLAT Mee gt | and warts. GLOB 
Suoiee es out — id, Address 
c, B. oe era arket Street, Phila., Pa. 














per pound, pos . Ruta Baga aud I coeael 





SEED WHEAT—MUSCOVITE. 


eye — 25 Cents for 
package or (rat) 4h. Fs 


WALKER. ? Elkhart. Ind. 




















CHEAP PRACTICAL, PORTABLE. 
EW YORK STATE FAIR, 
ELMIRA, 
SEPTEMBER Oth to 13th, 1878. 


Entries close August 10th. 
The PREMIUM LIST is now ready, and will be sent by 
mail to all Bae ot Address 


STATE papeeiciaicaese? * RAL SOCIETY 
Albany. New York. 


FOR y: ss The Thocenghieed A Alderney ball, 
Al ‘omet o riborough ° 
2820. A en Sea-Gull 2d. 1675. “4 


fecthy gentle. Forp 
a Sal Anke Pel NOCK, Ithaca,N.Y- 














80 BERKSHIRE PIGS, 


Of different ages, bred from best imported blood, for 
sale at m: 


THOMAS HARVEY. 








Poland China! inn, as bred by wean PETITT, 
Salem, New Jersey. -class pigs for 
sale, now ready to ship ; also a and six months 
gilts, due to farrow incne, two, gery months. Allwell 
formed. pure bred, and growthy, and are models of this 
unequalled breed of swine. Those wishi buy, will 
please ig for Price-list and Circular, Uieependians 


§\ The FEARLESS 











Rallway Threshing Machine proved Itself 


t Centennial Trial” and was 
rdeda 





CENTENNIAL MEDAL 


pe ws wf vi ry ed nd prom at the 
a 
nial Exhibition, as shows, Official Beport, 


which says: “Fr xpeci 

y ge iota and wiahmum, For the ingenious 
ln ep te pre from the eae Pet 

a ” 

is jogue, address ARD HARD 


Cobleskill, Schoharie County, N. ¥- 


ARDENHEIM IRON STONE 
rai, rn Sy Wat 


ag Morrell P.O Hunt, Co.. Pa. Aug. . 20th, 7 
is of Ardenheim Water Pipe. Ts 


THE. DES" water pipe ever 
° MICHAEL SPRONGLE, 


Waterstreet, Hunt. Co., Pa., July 28th, ’77. 
Have 60 rods Ardenheim wieriied Fipe on m on my farm. 
Weal net be without it if 1 had Spar 0 
P K. HARNISH. 





Cassville, et Co., Pa. 
Your pipe is as perfect a job as can be ane 


L. STEVER. 
Circulars of instruction nb which ony forme A co lay his 
untiuaten, 


own pipe. Address 





Seneca Wheat, for seed; fine, 
pluiny” grain, including = and cartage. This is 


$2. PER BUSHEL.—Clawson or 
u 
best wheat grown. Address 





JAMES Q. ATKINSON, 
Care Farm JOURNAL, Phila., Pa. 


SEED WHEAT, 


pn Ap hg my bushels per acre ; i 7to9 
inches long. ro per package; $25 fe peck, 
AD 
sar eattle 


or $6 per bushel. 


. ° 





i 





Will ©OST NOthing 


-~IF You 


VISIT "WIE 


ND DEPOT. 


Thirteenth St., Market to Chestnut, 


“Te Shep” 


This great store of MR. WANAMAKER 





GRA 





is something like the Centennial Exhibition, 





So vast is the Building, 
So vast is the variety of Goods, 
So vast is crowds of People, 


So vast is the stock of Dry Goods, 


So vast is the stock of Clothing, 
So vast is the stock of Shoes, 
So vast is the stock of Hats, 


So vast is the stock of Fancy Goods. 


A hearty invitation to one ano all 


-—TO THE— 


GREAT STORE OF THE PEOPLE 


—WHERE— 


‘No one is urged to buy, 
No one is compelled to keep goods, 


No one is over-charged 
No one is dissatisfied, 


—AND THERE ARE— 


No Stairs to Climb, 
No Dark Corners, 
No impatience in waiting on you. || 


ga The Stock in August will be kept up expressly for those who 


come that month to the city. 


Meu tet: | 


GRAIND DEPFot, 


The Largest Dry Goods Store, 


PHILADELPHIA. 









































